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THE MANGO TREE. 



























































































































































Tut Mango-tree is a native of India and the south- 
western countries of Asia, and also grows abundantly 
in Brazil and the West Indies. It was introduced into 
Jamaica in the year 1782. It isa large tree, attaining 
the height of thirty or forty feet, with thick and wide- 
extended branches, and has been compared to the oak, 
in its manner of growth. The leaves are scattered, 
stalked, simple, about a span long and an inch or two 
wide, wavy, entire, tapering at each end, veiny, smooth, 
and shining, 

“The flowers are small and whitish, formed into 
pyramidal branches ; the fruit has some resemblance to 
a short thick cucumber, and, on the average of the 
Varieties, of which there are many, about the size of a 
go0se’s ege. At first the fruit is of a fine green colour, 
and in some of the varieties it continues so, while others 

ome partly or wholly orange. When ripe, the mango 
emits a smell which is very pleasant, and the flavour of it 
then is exceedingly gratifying. Externally there is a thin 

Vox, II. 


[Mango Tree] 





skin ; and upon removing that, a pulp, which has some 
appearance of consistency, but which melts in the mouth 
with a cooling sweetness that can hardly be imagined 
by those who have not tasted that choicest of nature’s 
delicacies. In the heart of the pulp there is a pretty 
large stone, resembling that of the peach, to which the 
pulp adheres firmly.”— (‘ Vegetable Substances,’ p. 
400.) In one variety of the mango, however, the stone 
does not exist. 

The varieties of the mango are very numerous. Up- 


' wards of eighty are cultivated, and the size of the trees 


and the quality of the fruits vary according to the coun- 
tries where they grow, and the circumstances of their 
situation. While the fruit, as a whole, is one of the 
most delicious of vegetable products, in some varieties 
it is so deteriorated as to have been, rather disparag- 
ingly perhaps, compared to a “ mixture of tow and tur- 
pentine.” The mangos of Asia are said to be much 
superior in size and flavour to those of America; and so 
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highily ate some of th» finer trees prized in India, that 
guards are placed over them during the fruit season.— 


The lafgest variety is the “‘ mango dodol,” the fruit of 


which weighs upwards of two pounds, 

‘Travellers and residents in the East speak in warm 
terms of the mango, as by far the best fruit that is ge- 
neraily produced in those regions, and as that which is 
most uniformly grateful to an European palate. The 
fruit is variously used. Sometimes it is cut into slices and 
eaten either with or without wine, or macerated in wine ; 
it is also candied, in order to its preservation ; and it is 
frequently opened with a knife, and the middle filled up 
with fresh ginger, garlick, mustard, and salt, with oil 
or vinegar, that it may be eaten with rice, or after the 
manner of pickled olives. 

The several parts of the tree are all applicd to some 
use by the Hindoos. The wood is consecrated to the 
service of the dead; some employ it to construct the 
funeral piles with which the bedies are consumed, and 
others the coffins in which they are inclosed for burial. 
The stalks supply the place of areca or cuanga in the 
chewing of betel. From the flour of the dried kernels 
various kinds of food are prepared. ‘To the leaves, 
flowers, bark, &c. many medicinal virtues are attributed, 
which it is not necessary to enumerate here. 

In this country the mango plant is with difficulty pre- 
served as an object of curiosity in the stove, where it 
sometimes blossoms in spring and autumn. As the ripe 
fruit is very perishable, the mango is never brought to 
this country in any other state than the green fruit 
pickled, from which no idea of the flavour can be formed. 
Even the vegetative power of the nut or kernel can with 
difficulty be preserved during the voyage from India, 
unless it be inclosed in wax. It is said to be the best 
course to have a quantity of the nuts set in tubs of earth 
in the country where the mango naturally grows ; and, 


when the plants are grown a foot in height, to have 
them shipped, when a covering should be placed over 
them, to defend them from the water and spray of the 
sea, care being also taken not to give them too much 
water during the passage. 


MUSIC FOR THE MANY. 
[From a Correspondent.]} 


Tne writer of these pages, in the course of a recent 
journey, was much interested by the following simple 
circumstances, which seemed to prove that a taste for a 
refined amusement, to the exclusion of drunken riot and 
pot-house bawling, was beginning to obtain among the 
people. He arrived, early in the evening, at a small 
village in Sussex, where he passed the night. Being 
tired of the solitude of the inn and the dulness of a 
country newspaper, he walked down the street of the 
village, and, in so doing, was brought to a pause before 
a small cottage, no ways distinguished from the oiher 
humble homesteads of the place, from which proceeded 
sounds of sweet music. The performance within con- 
sisted, not of voices, but instruments; and the piece 
playing was one of great pathos and beauty, and not 
deveid of musical difficulty. When it was finished, and 
the performers had rested a few seconds, they executed 
a German quartet of some pretensions in very good 
style. This was followed by variations on a popular air 
by Stephen Storace, which they played in excellent 
time, and with considerable elegance and expression. 
Several other pieces, chosen with equal good taste, 
succeeded this ; and the stranger enjoyed a musical treat 
where he little expected one. 

On making inquiries at the inn, he found that the 
performers to whom he had been listening were all 
young men of the village,—humble mechanics and 


agricultural labourers,—who, for some considerable 
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time, had been in the habit of meeting at each other's 
houses in the evening, and playing and practising 
together. The taste had originated with a young map 
of the place, who had acquired a little knowledge ot 
music at Brighton. He had tatight some of his com. 
rades ; and, by degrees, they had so increased in num- 
ber and improved in the art, that now, to use the words 
of the informant, “there were eight or ten of them that 
could play by book and in public.” In fact, the next 
morning, as the traveller was sitting at breakfast, a 
procession, got up for some annual holiday occasion, 
passed the inn with a little band of music at its head, 
playing a march in a spirited, correct manner. The 
performers were those he had listened to the preceding 
evening, and some others. There were the carpenter of 
the village, the village tailor, shoemaker, &c. ; and two 
of them wore the smock-frock common to farmers’ 
men. The homely garbs, becoming their situations in 
life, were neat and clean; and, without one exception, 
these rustic musicians had tliat contented, free, yet 
modest air we love to see on the faces of Englishmen, 
The instruments they played were wind instruments, 
The traveller had seldom listened to the concert of pro- 
fessional persons, or to the opera, where the first-rate 
artists display their skill, with so much interest as he 
did to this humble band ; for he thought he traced in it 
an indication and a promise that the refinements, and 
some of the most exquisite enjoyments, of life might be 
placed within the reach of the industrious and the poor, 
and that merely by a little exertion of their own, and in 
the way of a cheap and rational amusement for their 
leisure hours. 

England, which, taken generally, is mow decidedly 
not a musical country, appears at one time to have had 
considerable claims to that distinction, and to have 
merited the name of “ Merry England” by the universal 
prevalence of song and minstrelsy. We shall not here 
attempt to explain the causes by which the love for the 
bewitching and most accessible of the fine arts has been 
uprooted in the minds of the le, but shall merely 
mention a few facts relating both to our own, and 
other countries, to show what has been, and. what, in 
our opinion, may be again. 

Dr. Burney, in his voluminous and learned work*, 
establishes beyond a doubt, that not only was there a 
widely-spread taste for melody in England at a very 
early period, but that in counterpoint, or music in 
parts, in songs, glees, and airs which 

“ The ploughmen whistled o’er the furrow’d land,” 


and in secular music generally, we rather preceded than 
followed the other European nations. 

Even the Italian writers of the fifteenth century 
speak with the greatest respect of the musical talents 
of this country. Landini, in his ‘Commentary on 
Dante,’ says, that “ many most excellent musicians” 
came from England to Italy, crossing seas, Alps, and 
Apennines to hear the performance of a celebrated or- 
ganist called Antonio degli Organi. And another 
author, who was leader of the music in the Royal 
Chapel of Ferdinand, king of Naples, not only men- 
tions the excellence of English vocal music in parts, 
but attributes (incorrectly as it should appear) the 
entire invention of counterpoint to an Englishman, John 
of Dunstable, who lived about the middle of the fil- 
teenth century. 

Dr. Burney says that, previously to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, he could meet with little or no 
music in parts, except church music, in any foreign 
country; but that, in England, he found masses 
four, five, and six parts, and secular songs in our own 
language, in two and three parts, and in very 
counterpoint, of the fifteenth and beginning of the 


* © General History of Music,’ 4 vols, 4to. 
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sixteenth century. The same is asserted by Hawkins", 
though the fact is disputed by Ritson +. 

From the frequent mention made by Chaucer of 
music, both vocal and instrumental, it has been con- 
cluded that the love and practise of the art was much 
diffused among the English people even in the times of 
that old poet}. Of his Canterbury Pilgrims met at 
the Tabard Inn “ in Southwark,” 

* Wel nine and twenty in a compagnie,” 
six are described as being adepts in music,—some play- 
ing and some singing,—and two of them (the Squire 
and the Mendicant Friar) doing both. 

Although no music, in parts, of so old a date has 
been preserved, Dr. Burney is induced by the following 
passage, which occurs in Chaucer’s * Dream,’ where he 
is describing a concert of birds,— 

« _.. for some of hem songe lowe, 
Some high, and all of one accorde,” 
to believe that the practise of singing in parts must 
have been common at that period. There is no doubt 
that this delightful kind of music, by which the most 
beautiful effects may be produced without the aid of 
any instrument, was a great favourite with the English 
people at an early period, and was indebted to them 
for many improvements. A curious composition, de- 
seriptive of the approach of summer, the music of which 
is four hundred years old, whilst the words are still 
older, has been preserved in a manuscript of the Har- 
leian Library, now in the British Museum, It is a 
canon in unison for four voices, with the addition of 
two more voices for the “ pes,” as it is called, which is a 
kind of ground, and is the basis of the harmony§. The 
words of this old song have been partially modernized, 
thus *— 
* Summer is a-coming in, 

Loud sing cuckoo ; 

Groweth seed 

And bloweth mead, 

And springeth the weed new. 

Ewe bleateth after lamb,— 

Loweth after calf, cow ; 

Bullock sterteth, (eaps) 

Bucké verteth, (frequents green places) 

Merry sing cuckoo. 

Well sing’st thou, cuckoo ; 

Nor cease thou ever now.” 
Of the musie Dr. Burney says, that the modulation is 
monotonous, and that its chief merit is “ the airy and 
pastoral correspondence of the melody with the words,” 
—a merit, be it said, of no mean value. 

Mr. Stafford Smith, towards the end of the last 
century, made a collection of ancient English songs, 
written in score for three or four voices, but the oldest 
music to such songs is scarcely intelligible. The number 
collected, however, proves how popular that sort of 
music was in early times. 

A curious and valuable manuscript has been pre- 
served which once belonged to Doctor Robert Fayrfax, 
an eminent English composer during the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. It consists of a collec- 
tion of old English songs with their music, which is 
frequently in parts. The composers are, William of 
Newark, Sheryngham, Edmund Turges, Tudor, Gilbert 
Banester, Browne, Richard Davy, William Cornyshe, 
8yr Thomas Phelyppes, and Robert Fayrfax. Most of 
this goodly number were merely secular composers, and 
had nothing to do with chureh music, Cornyshe was 
one of the best of them, and his rondeau style was fol- 
lowed by the delightful English composer Purcell, 
nearly two hundred years later. 

Tobe able to sing a part in the madrigals, and other full 
Pleces of the time, was then considered as an indispen- 


* ‘History of Music.’ 
t ‘Ancient Songs, from the Time of King Henry III. to the 


olution” 
{ Chaucer died about 1400 § Sir John Hawkins. 
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sable accomplishment, not only for a private gentleman 
but for a prince. Lord Herbert of Cherbury tells us 
of Henry VIII, whom we might have suspected of 
having had “ no music in his soul,” that he was “a 
curious musician.” It appears, indeed, that that king 
had, or pretended to have, the merit of composing the 
music for two high masses, and that he often sang a 
part himself. We hear of several musicians being 
about his court; Thomas Abel taught his Queen Ca- 
therine “ music and grammar,” and it is probable that, 
as was the case in much older times, the schoolmaster 
generally included music in his instructions, Another 
musician or poet, by name Gray, is particularly men- 
tioned as having risen high in favour with this same 
monarch, and afterwards with the Protector, the Duke 
of Somerset, “for making certaine merry ballades, 
whereof one chiefly was, ‘The hunt is up—the hunt 
is up*.’ ” 

“ A popular species of harmony,” says Ritson, whose 
collection affords several specimens of it, “ arose in this 
reign; it was called ‘ King Henry’s Mirth,’ or ‘ Free- 
men’s Songs,’ that monarch being a great admirer of 
vocal music, ‘ Freemen’s songs’ is a corruption of 
‘Three men’s songs,’ from their being generally for 
three voices. Thus the clown in Shakspeare’s ‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale :'—‘ She hath made me four and twenty 
nosegays for the shearers; three-man-song-men, all, 
and yery good ones.’ ” 

A vast number of these pieces, and of canons, 
rounds, and catches, some of which are ingenious and 
exhilarating compositions, were produced about this 
time; and as the press had obtained something like 
activity, the words of. them were printed and scattered 
over ony part of the country. But very few songs 
for a single voice appeared, 

The printed ballads were hawked about in baskets, 
and the selling and the singing of them, which were 
sometimes united in the same persons, soon became a 
profitable branch of trade, th an old pamphlet by 
one Henry Chettle, which is supposed to have been 
published in the time of Queen Elizabeth, it is asserted 
with astonishment and anger that “ Out-roaring Dick 
and Wat Winbars ” got twenty shillings a day by sing- 
ing at Braintree Fair in Essex. It appears that these 
wandering songsters did not content themselves with 
the level of the street, or the kennel, as is the case now- 
a-days, but sang mounted upon benches and barrel- 
heads ;—hence they are frequently called by the old 
writers cantabanqui, or, more correctly, cantabanchi, 
an Italian compound term composed of cantare (to 
sing) and banchi (benches). ‘They seem to have called 
over the list of the wares they had for sale,—a practice 
not yet obsolete. It may be amusing to compare these 
titles or head-lines with those we now hear from the 
ballad-sellers in our streets. The following are a few of 
the old ones :—* The Three Ravens,’ a dirge; ‘ Broom, 
Broom,. on Hill; ‘ So Woe -is me, Begone!’ ‘ By a 
Bank as I Lay ;’ ‘ Bonny Lass upon a Green!’ * Peggy 
and Willy ;’ ‘ The Lincolnshire Bag-pipes ;’ ‘ But now 
he is Dead and Gone; * Over a Whinny Weg ;’ ‘ Mine 
own sweet Willy is laid in his Grave ;’ ‘ Three Merry 
Men we be;’ ‘ Now Robin lend me thy Bow;’ * He is 
dead and gone, Lady,’ &c., &c. 

During the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., there 
flourished several excellent masters, whose compositions 
bear the stamp of national originality. Among these 
were Bird, who wrote the still popular canon, *‘ Non 
Nobis Domine,’ and the music to the beautiful secular 
song, * My mind to me a kingdom ist; Morley, his 
scholar, who produced a great number of canzonettes, 


* Puttenham’s ‘ Arte of English Poesie,’ (published in 1589,) 
quoted in Ri'son. 


+ The reader will find this moral and beautiful song in No, 25 
of the ‘Penny Magazine.’ 
M2 
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or short songs for three and more voices; Ford, a 
superior genius, who published some pieces for four 
voices accompanied by lutes and viols, and wrote a 
great many catches which were social and facetious ; 
George Kirbye, another good composer of songs in 
parts; and Thomas Weelkes, whom the immortal 
Shakspeare often furnished with words for his music. 
It is, indeed, on the songs in parts of this period, or 
from 1560 to 1625, that the musical reputation of Eng- 
land must mainly rest. That this sort of vocal music 
was popular at the time, we may conclude from the 
‘ollowing list of the works published by Morley between 
the years 1593 and 1597. 

1. Canzonettes, or short songs, for 3 voices. 

2. Madrigals, for 4 do. 

3. Ballets, or Fa-las, for 5 do. 

4. Madrigals, for 5 do. 

5. Canzonnetes, or short airs, for 5 and 6 do, 
In fact, instrumental music had made small progress 
in Europe at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century ; lutes, viols, and virginals, were almost the 
only instruments in use, and the lovers of music sup- 
plied the place of a complicated orchestra by the yarious 
qualities of their own natural voices. We would not 
limit the present age to a such a system, but we would 
intimate that beautiful effects can be produced by such 
simple means,—that the most perfect of all instruments 
is the voice which God has given us, and that, by some 
attention paid to its cultivation, the poorest family in the 
land may obtain a pleasant choir, and a medium for 
the enjoyment of music. We would draw back atten- 
tion to our own old vocalists, and then it would not 
stand as a reproach against the English that, while the 
Scotch and the Irish have a national music, they have 
none. The truth is, that in our catches and glees, in 
the works of the compose.s of the days of Elizabeth 
and James I., and in those of Purcell, and others at 
a later period, we are in possession of a music essentially 
national and original—not taken from any foreign 


sources, 
*To ve continued.} 





THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Tue history of the East India Company has had no 
parallel in the history of nations. To trace the steps by 
which a company of merchants have mounted the 
throne of Aurungzebe, before which the representatives 
of their predecessors appeared kneeling, with their 
hands bound before them, is a subject requiring the 
most extensive and various knowledge. The last has 
been most ably performed by Mr. Mill, in his ‘ History of 
British India ;) and to that work we refer our readers 
for a complete view of this large subject. We only 
propose to introduce a short description of the building 
represented in our cut, by a rapid account of the 
great political body to which it belongs. 

From very early times, the commercial enterprise of 
Europeans has been directed towards an immediate 
intercourse with the East Indies. To this, however, the 
extended power of the Arabian khalifs, and the sub- 
sequent establishment of the Turkish and Persian 
monarchies opposed barriers which were only imper- 
fectly surmounted by the Venetians, who long engrossed 
all the commerce which Europe had with the East.— 
From the desire to partake in the wealth which flowed 
to Venice from this source, arose mainly the splendid 
maritime discoveries of the Portuguese and Spaniards. 
We hardly need remind our readers that the discovery 
of America by Columbus was an accident in his pursuit 
of a westward passage to India. 

The establishment of a maritime route to India, by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco de Gama, 
in the year 1498, threw the commerce of the East into 
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the hands of the Portuguese, who held it without a riya) 
for nearly a hundred years ; but the power of Portuga) 
in the East became weakened by the union of that kin 
dom with Spain, and its decline was accelerated by the 
establishment of an exclusive company in 1587, which 
soon became involved in disputes, eventually rui 
with the Government in India. The revolt of the Ne. 
therlands, by excluding the Dutch from tiieir profitable 
factorship of East India produce, induced them to en 
gage in the direct trade to India, which they did wit) 
such brilliant success that the English were soon in 
duced to follow the example. 

In the year 1599, just a century from the landing of 
Vasco de Gama on the coast of Malabar, the first asso. 
ciation was formed, in London, for prosecuting trade 
between England and India. On the 31st of December 
of the following year, this association obtained a char- 
ter, under the title of “The Governor and Compan 
of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies,” 
by which the Earl of Cumberland and 215 other per- 
sons obtained, for a period of 15 years, the exclusive 
right of trading td all countries from the Cape of Good 
Hope eastward to the Straits of Magellan, excepting 
those which were in the possession of friendly European 
powers. The proprietors, thus incorporated, appointed 
a committee of twenty-four of their number, and a chair 
man, who were to be chosen annually for the manage 
ment of their affairs. Until 1613 the Company con- 
sisted merely of a society, subject to particular regula- 
tions ; each member managed affairs on his own account, 
and was only bound to conform to certain general rules, 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages of this arrangement, 
the profits of the trade in this period amounted to from 
100 to 200 per cent. on the capital employed. In 1609 
the Company obtained the renewal of its charter for an 
unlimited period, subject, however, to its being dissolved 
upon three years’ notice being given; and about two 
years after, it was allowed permission to establish fac- 
tories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambay, and Goga, upon 
its agreeing to pay a duty of 34 per cent. on all ship- 
ments of merchandise. In 1612 the capital was united, 
and the constitution in consequence became more aris- 
tocratic ; the largest stock-holders having the principal 
management, andthe great body of the proprietors 
having only a nominal control in the general meetings. 
New funds were raised ; and the concerns of the Com- 
pany became so prosperous, that in the course of four 
years, the shares rose to the value of 203 per cent. Its 
factories, also, were extended to Java, Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, the Banda Islands, Celebes, Malacca, Siam, the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, but chiefly in the 
states of the Mogul, whose favour was anxiously culti- 
vated. In consequence of this success, a new subscrip- 
tion, which was opened in 1616, produced 1,600,000. 

But in 1627 the opposition to the Stuarts brought 
into question the monopoly of the Company, which 
rested only on a royal grant, and many complaints of 
abuses and bad management were brought forward. 
The doubts as to the exclusive rights of the Company 
were strengthened by the conduct of the crown, which, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the association, granted 
to individuals the privilege of trading to India. The 
utmost efforts of the directors to obtain the recall of 
this license were ineffectual until 1640, when, upon the 
promise of its annulment, the corporation was requi 
to raise a new joint stock in order to carry on the trade 
on a sufficiently extensive scale. “ It appears probable, 
says a writer in the ‘ Companion to the Newspaper, 
“ from this and other circumstances, that in this early 
period of the Company’s operations, not only were the 
profits upon the adventures paid to the subscribers, but 
that the capital sum embarked was also returned 0 
them at the winding up of each adventure.” 
engagement to withdraw the license of the rival com- 
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[Front of the East India House, Leadenhall Street.} 








pany was, however, not fulfilled ; and both associations, 
feeling the disadvantage that resulted from competition, 
united their interests in 1650. But five years after 
a schism occurred in the Company itself; for a body of 
the proprietors being dissatisfied with the management 
of the directors, obtained permission from Cromwell to 
fit out ships for trading with India, but this association, 
also, formed two years after a coalition with the parent 
company. Very soon after the Revolution, the Com- 
pany had a more formidable opposition to encounter. 
Capital had accumulated in the country, which the 
Owners wished to employ in commercial speculations ; 

and the people had come to a little understanding of 








their political rights. Hence the question was started 
whether the king could impose restrictions on commerce 
by a charter, and whether a sovereign, who possessed 
the sovereignty conditionally, could confer them on a 
privileged corporation : for the unlimited power of life 
and death over British subjects in the East had been 
granted in 1624; and in 1661 the right of making peace 
and war with any prince or people, not being Christians, 
was conceded. The question was decided in the negative 
by the House of Commons. But the king having, 
nevertheless, renewed the charter in 1693, the House 
passed a resolution, “ That it is the right of ‘all English- 
men to trade to the East Indies, or to any part of the 





world, unless prohibited by act of parliament.” Rivals 
in the trade started up under the sanction of this decla- 
ration, and they ultimately succeeded, by an arrange- 
ment with the government, in obtaining a charter of 
incorporation. This association, however, acted but fee- 
bly during the three years of notice to which the old 
Company was entitled; and so much inconvenience 
was found to result from the rivalship of the two corpo- 
rations, that a complete and final union was effected in 
1708, when they took the common name of “ The 
United Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies.” The act of parliament which recognized this 
transaction, established the Company upon the footing 
on which, with some modifications, it remained until 
the recent alterations. The renewal of the charter 
in 1782 was not obtained without difficulty, and against 
much opposition. The Company therefore thought it 
advisable, in 1744, to advance 1,000,000/. at an interest 
of 3 per cent., for the extension of their grant till 1780. 

During the transactions which we have thus briefly 
glanced over, the Company was gradually fixing its 
roots in India. The establishment of Fort St, George 
in 1640, the grant of Bombay in 1668, and the settle- 
ment of Calcutta in 1698, laid the foundation for the 
extension of its possessions into the interior of Hin- 
dostan, and for that power which rose on the ruins of 
the Mogul’s empire. But although, towards the con- 
clusion of the seventeenth century, the Company felt 
and avowed that territorial acquisitions were necessary 
for the security of its commerce, its political power in 
India can only be considered to have commenced 
subsequently to the renewal of its charter in 1744, 
Until that period the military organization of the Com- 
pany had been merely defensive, but it soon began to 
occupy such a situation as made it, to the native powers, 
an important ally, and no contemptible opponent, We 
cannot here even touch on the onward march of a 
power which now rules over a population of 85,000,000 
natives of India, besides 51,000,000 who are directly 
or indirectly under its control. 

Such enormous expenses were incurred by the en- 
largement of territory, that the Company was obliged to 
petition parliament, in 1773, for relief, in consequence 
of which it obtained a loan of 1,400,000/, for four 
years ; but, in return for this advance, and for the sum 
of 400,000/, a year, which the Company had engaged 
to pay for permission to hold its territories, and which 
government engaged, for the time, to forego, parliament 
took occasion to make considerable changes in its con- 
stitution, and to assume a general regulation of its 
affairs. To render the control of the government over 
the Company’s affairs the more efficient, a board of six 
privy councillors was established in 1784, with the duty 
of superintending its territorial concerns, and whose 
approval was made necessary to all its measures. The 
half-yearly inspection of its pecuniary accounts had 
been previously secured to the Treasury by the measure 
of 1773; but, on the renewal of the charter in 1813, it 
was directed that the accounts should be laid before 
parliament yearly; and, on the same occasion, the 
trade to India was thrown open to the public under 
certain regulations, while that to China, and the trade in 
tea generally, were reserved exclusively to the Company, 
The important act of August 28, 1833, deprives the 
Company of its remaining commercial privileges, but 
leaves it in possession of the government of the British 
territories in India until 1854. 

Our wood-cut represents the front in Leadenhall 
Street of the East India House. In this building the 
courts are held, and all the official and general business 
transacted. ‘The present edifice was preceded by a 
smaller house, erected in 1726, which only oceupied the 
extent of the present east wing. The inconvenient accom- 
modation which it afforded to the augmented business 
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of the Company led to the construction of the presen; 
fabric, which was executed from the designs of Mr. 
Jupp, in the years 1798 and 1799, A portion of the 
interior of the old house was preserved; but by far the 
greater part was erected from the ground, on the site of 
various buildings which had been purposely taken down, 
The front, composed of stone, is 200 feet long, and has 
an air of considerable grandeur, principally arising from 
the extent and elevation of its central portico, which 
consists of six Ionic columns, fluted, supporting ay 
enriched entablature and pediment, The frieze is sculp- 
tured with ornaments, and the pediment exhibits sever) 
figures emblematical of the commerce of the Company, 
protected by George III., who is represented as extend. 
ing a shield over them, On the apex of the pediment isa 
statue of Britannia, at the east corner a figure of Asia 
seated on adromedary, and at the west another of Europe 
on a horse. The interior has several noble apartments, 
The Grand Court Room contains a fine bas-relief, jn 
white marble, representing Britannia, attended by Fa. 
ther Thames, while three female figures, emblematical 
of India, ‘Asia, and Africa, present their various produc- 
tions. Other principal rooms are adorned with portraits 
and statues of persons who have distinguished themselves 
in the Company’s service, and with paintings, chiefly of 
Indian scenery, ‘The Library contains an extensive 
collection of Oriental manuscripts, Chinese printed 
books, Indian drawings, and copies of almost every work 
that has been published relative to Asia. The Museum 
abounds with Indian and other Asiatic curiosities of 
much interest, which are well worthy inspection. For 
the purpose of seeing the Museum, a director's order 
must be obtained, 


THE CAT PAINTER. 


Tue subject of this paper, Gottfried Mind, was a very 
remarkable man, with one pursuit,—almost with only 
one idea. In the exercise of the one talent which he 
possessed, he was highly distinguished. In most other 
things, his power was not superior to that of ordinary 
men; in many respects, it was inferior. He was a 
painter of cats; and, with the exception of bears, which 
he occasionally delineated, he appeared to think that all 
other objects, however beautiful, were unworthy his 
notice. The following account is drawn from the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle’ and the ‘ Biographie des Con- 
temporains.’ 

This remarkable person was born at Berne, in 
Switzerland, in the year 1768. His father, who sur- 
vived him, was a native of Hungary, but had settled at 
Berne, where he exercised the trade of a joiner. As 
Gottfried manifested a taste for drawing, his father 
placed him with Frudenberger, a clever artist; but 
who, neglecting or not perceiving Mind’s talent for 
design, employed him in colouring his ‘ Sketches of 
Helvetic Customs.’ For several years after the death 
of his master, he remained with the widow ; and appears 
to have been kept so constantly to his work that, if he 
possessed the inclination, so little time was allowed him 
for the cultivation of his mind, that he was scarcely 
able to write his own name. Nevertheless, he sometimes 
contrived to steal a few moments from his manual 
labour to design children in their gambols and disputes; 
and he soon learned to group his figures very succes* 
fully, in the manner of Frudenberger. We are not in- 
formed how his attention was first directed to the study 
of bears and cats, to which he became devoted with 
remarkable exclusiveness, earnestness, and zeal, without 
which the most gifted can seldom attain the objects 
they pursue. The truth and excellence with whieh 
Mind represented these two species of animals were 
without precedent ; and his drawings of cats, especially, 
were so admirable as to entitle him to the honourable, 
but rather awkward, title of “ the Raphael of Cats,” 
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by which he was distinguished. No painter before him 
had ever succeeded in representing, with so much of 
nature and spirit, the mingled humility and fierceness, 
suavity and cunning, which the appearance of this 
animal presents, or the grace of its various postures in 
action or repose. Kittens he particularly delighted to 
represent. He varied, to infinity, their fine attitudes 
whilst at play around the mother ; and represented their 
gambols with inimitable effect. Each of his cats, too, 
had an individual character and expression, and was, in 
fact, a portrait, which seemed animated: the very fur 
appeared so soft and silky as to tempt a caressing stroke 
from the spectator. 

In time, the merit of Mind’s performances came to be 
so well understood that travellers made it a point to 
visit him, and to obtain, if possible, his drawings, which 
even sovereigns sought for, and amateurs treasured 
carefully in their portfolios. But it does not appear 
that popularity had any effect on him, either for good 
or evil, or in any degree modified his simple tastes and 
habits of life. His attachment was unbounded to the 
living animals he delighted to represent. Mind and 
his cats were inseparable. Minette, his favourite cat, 
was always near him when at work; and he seemed to 
carry on a sort of conversation with her by gestures and 
by words. Sometimes this cat occupied his lap, while. 
two or three kittens were perched on each shoulder, 
or reposed in the hollow formed at the back of his 
neck, while sitting in a stooping posture at his table. 
Mind would remain for hours together in this posture 
without stirring, for fear of disturbing the beloved 
companions of his solitude, whose complacent purring 
seemed to him an ample compensation for the incon- 
venience. Not at any time what is called a good- 
humoured man, he was particularly surly if disturbed 
by visiters when thus situated. 

Symptoms of madness having been manifested among 
the cats of Berne in the year 1809, the magistrates gave 
orders for their destruction. Mind exhibited the greatest 
distress when he heard of this cruel mandate. He 


cherished his dear Minette in secret ; but his sorrow for 
the death of 800 cats immolated to the public safety was 
inexpressible, nor was he ever completely consoled. To 
soothe his regret, and as if to re-produce the victims 
with his pencil, he began to paint cats with increased 
diligence, and he amused the long evenings of the en- 
suing winter in cutting chesnuts into the miniature 


figures of bears and cats. These fine trifles were exe- 
tuted with such astonishing address, that, notwithstand- 
ig his dexterity, he was unable to supply the demand 
forthem. But, being mostly employed as ornaments 
for the mantel-piece, they were soon attacked by worms, 
and there is starcely reason to expect that any specimens 
of Mind’s talents in this line now exist. 
secondary attachment of Mind was for bears ; 
and he was a frequent visiter to the place where some 
of these animals were kept by the municipal authorities. 
The artist and the bears soon became well acquainted. 
They ran to meet him whenever they saw him approach, 
and received, with very sensible demonstrations of at- 
tachment and gratitude, the bread and fruit with which 
he always came provided. 
Next to cats and bears, the greatest pleasure of Gott- 
Mind consisted in examining works of art in which 
these or other animals were represented. They might 
be introduced as very subordinate figures, but he seemed 
quite insensible to any other beauties or defects which 
performance might contain, and formed his opinion 
solely with a view to the animals represented. He was 
hard to please. No perfection in a picture could atone 
or want of spirit in representing animals, particularly 
tats an.’ hears. He had then no mercy to show. But 
wher he found a work which met his ideas, hours and 


tven days of study hardly sufficed to satisfy him, 
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Mind was short of stature, with a very large head, in 
which his eyes were deeply sunk. His complexion 
was of a ruddy brown; his voice hollow and rattling, 
which, joined to a sombre physiognomy, had a repulsive 
effect upon those who saw and heard him for the first 
time. His death took place at Berne, November 8th, 
1814, 





BOOKS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tue orders which relate to books in the ‘Close Rolls’ 
of this period are interesting, not only as illustrating 
the literary taste of the age, but principally because 
they generally contain some circumstance which shows 
the scarcity and value of the article. It was not until 
a period considerably subsequent to the invention of 
printing, that the cost and rarity of books ceased to 
obstruct the advancement of learning and the diffusion 
of knowledge. We may quote the statement of Henry, 
in his ‘ History of Great Britain,’ that, in the middle 
ages, “None but great kings, princes, and prelates, 
universities and monasteries, could have libraries ; and 
the libraries of the greatest kings were not equal to 
those of many private gentlemen or country clergymen 
in the present age. The Royal Library of France, 
which had been collected by Charles V., VI., and VII, 
and kept with great care in one of the towers of the 
Louvre, consisted of about 900 volumes, and was pur- 
chased by the Duke of Bedford, a.p. 1425, for 1200 
livres. From a catalogue of that library still extant, it 
appears to have been chiefly composed of legends, his- 
tories, romances, and books on astrology, geomancy, 
and chiromancy, which were the favourite studies ot 
those times. The kings of England were not so well 
provided with books. Henry V., who had a taste for 
reading, borrowed several books, which were claimed by 
their owners after his death. Tbe Countess of West- 
moreland presented a petition to the Privy Council, 
A.D. 1424, representing, that the late king had bor- 
rowed a book from her, containing the ‘ Chronicles of 
Jerusalem,’ and the ‘ Expedition of Godfrey of Bou- 
logne ;’ and praying that an order might be given, 
under the privy seal, for the restoration of the said 
book. This order was granted with great formality. 
About the same time, John, the prior of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, presented a similar petition to the Privy 
Council, setting forth, that the king had borrowed from 
his priory a volume containing the works of St. Gregory ; 
that he had never returned it; but that, in his testa- 
ment, he had directed it to be restored ; notwithstanding 
which, the prior of Shine, who had the book, refused to 
give it up. The Council, after mature deliberation, 
commanded a precept, under the privy seal, to be sent 
to the Prior of Shine, requiring him to deliver up the 
book, or to appear before the Council to give the 
reasons of his refusal. These facts sufficiently prove 
that it must have been very difficult, or rather im- 
possible, for the generality of scholars to procure a com 

petent number of books.” The extreme costliness of 
the article rendered it no less difficult to borrow books 
than to buy them. To illustrate this, the same writer, 
in another part of his work, quotes from Comines the 
fact, that Louis XI. was obliged to deposit a con- 
siderable quantity of plate, and to get one of his nobility 
to join with him in a bond under a high penalty to 
return it, before he could procure the loan of one 
volume, which may now be purchased for a few shil- 
lings. , 

In a Close Roll, dated 29th of March, 1208, King 
John writes to the Abbot of Reading to acknowledge 
that he had received, by the hands of the sacrist of 
Reading, six volumes of books, containing the whole of 
the Old Testament. The receipt is also acknowledged 
of * Master Hugh de St, Victorie’s Treatise on the Sa- 
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crament ;’ the ‘ Sentences of Peter the Lombard* ;’ the 
‘ Epistles of St. Augustine, on the City of God and on 
the Third Part of the Psalter ;’ ‘ Valerian de Moribus ;’ 
‘ Origen’s Treatise on the Old Testament ;’ and ‘ Candi- 
dus Arianus to Marius.’ The following month, the king 
wrote to the same abbot to acknowledge the receipt of 
his copy of Pliny, which the abbot had in his custody. 
In 1249 King Henry III. orders Edward, the son of 
Otho of Westminster, to cause to be purchased certain 
church-service books, and to give them to the consta- 
ble of Windsor Castle, that he might deliver them by 
his own hand to the officiating chaplains in the new cha- 
pel at Windsor, to be used by them ; and they were then 
to be held responsible to the constable for “ this library,” 
consisting of eight books. Another Close Roll of the 
same king, dated 1250, commands Brother R. de San- 
ford, Master of the Knights of the Temple in England, 
to allow Henry of the Wardrobe, the bearer, to have 
for the queen’s use a certain great book which was in 
their house at London, written in the French: dialect, 
containing ‘ The Exploits of Antiochia, and-of the 
Kings, and others.’ This work was probably a French 
translation of a Latin heroic Poem, entitled ‘ The War 
of Antioch, or the Third Crusade of Richard I.,’ writ- 
ten by Joseph of Exeter, otherwise called Josephus 
Iscanus ; and was perhaps wanted by the queen to elu- 
cidate the paintings in the “ Antioch Chamber.” It 
is observable that all the books mentioned in these Rolls 
are either in the Latin or French language. Indeed 
no English literature at that time existed, if we except 
some metrical chronicles and romances, chiefly trans- 
lations, of a very marvellous character, a few of which 
have, of late years, been printed from MSS, still extant. 


SWIFTNESS OF THE OSTRICH. 


Tue bird most celebrated for fleetness of running is the 
ostrich, or bird camel (Struthio Camelus), as it may 
well be named. - “ What time she lifteth up herself on 
high,” says Job, “ she scorneth the horse and his ridert.” 
According to Dr. Shaw, the wings serve her both for 
sails and oars, whilst her feet, which have only two toes, 
and are not unlike the camel’s, can bear great fatigue. 
Though the ostrich is universally admitted to go faster 
than the fleetest horse, yet the Arabs on horseback con- 
trive to run these birds down, their feathers being valu- 
able, and their flesh not to be despised. The best horses 
are trained for this chase. When the hunter has started 
his game, he puts his horse upona gentle gallop, so as 
to keep the ostrich in sight, without coming too near to 
alarm it and put it to its full. speed. Upon observing 
itself pursued, therefore, it begins to run at first but 
gently, its wings like two arms keeping alternate motion 
with its feet. It seldom runs in a direct line ; but, like 
the hare, doubles, or rather courses in a circular man- 
ner; while the hunters, taking the diameter or tracing 
a smaller circle, meet the bird at unexpected turns, and 
with less fatigue to the horses. This chaseis often con- 
tinued for a day or two, when the poor ostrich is starved 
out and exhausted, and finding all power of escape im- 
possible, it endeavours to hide itself from the enemies 
it cannot avoid, running into some thicket, or burying 
its head in the sand: the hunters then rush in at full 
speed, leading as much as possible against the wind, 
and kill the bird with clubs, lest the feathers should be 
soiled with blood. 

M. Adanson saw two tame ostriches which had been 
kept two years at the factory of Podor, on the south 
bank of the Niger. “ They were so tame,” he says, 


* One of the class of writers known as the “ Schoolmen.” This 
work obtained him the title of “the Master of the Sentences.” 
Both he and Hugh de St. Victorie lived in the preceding century. 
The rest are old Latin authors. 

+ Job axxix, 18, 
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* that two litile blacks mounted both together on th 
back of the largest : no sooner did he feel their weigh 
than he began to run as fast as ever he could, till he cay. 
ried them several times round the village ; and it was im. 
possible to stop him, otherwise than by obstructing the 
passage. This sight pleased me so well, that I wouig 
have it repeated: and to try their strength, I made , 
full-grown negro mount the smallest, and ‘two others 
the largest. This burden did not seem to me at all dis. 
proportioned to their strength. At first they went , 
moderate gallop ; when they were heated a little they 
expanded their wings as if it were to catch the wind, and 
they moved with such fleetness that they seemed to be of 
the ground. Everybody must some time or other have 
seen a partridge run, consequently must know there is 
no man whatever able to keep up with it; and it iseasy 
to imagine that if this bird had a longer step, its spe 
would be considerably augmented. The ostrich moves 
like the partridge, with both these advantages ; and| 
am satisfied that those I am speaking of would hay 
distanced the fleetest race-horses that were @ver bred in 
England. It is true they would not hold out so long 
as a horse ; but without all doubt they would be able to 
perform the race in less time. I have frequently beheld 
this sight, which is capable of giving one an idea of 
the prodigious strength of an ostrich, and of showing 
what use it might be of, had we but the method of 
breaking it and managing it as we do a horse*.” 

The traveller, Moore, mentions that he saw a ma 
journeying mounted upon an ostrich ; though both this 
and the instance given by M. Adanson show the circum- 
stance to be of unusual occurrence.—From the ‘ Fu. 
culties of Birds.’ 











(Ostrich carrying a Negro.) 
® Voyage to Senegal, Pinkerton’s Collection, xvi. 619. 
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*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is st 
59, Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 
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